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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN WATSON, OF 
CANADA WEST. 
(Continued from page 99.) 

Having occasionally a few words to offer in 
public, the meeting of which I was a member, 
Yonge Street, after waiting deliberately, united 
with the Meeting of Ministers and Elders in 
the acknowledgment of my gift in the ministry. 
I had for some time thought if way was thus 
opened, enlargement would follow; though I 
had been instructed by a female minister, whom 
I much loved, and left in Pennsylvania, when 
T was about to start for Canada, not to seek 
great things for myself, and my life should be 
given me as a prey whithersoever I went. 

I have thought for many years that there was 
too much looking for words, not only in those 
who spoke, but in the people, and have said in 
my heart the world has gone after the beast, 
our Society not excepted ; and I have at times 
exemplified the feeling, Oh, inexpressible 
silence, muse His praise ! 

About this time there was-still a great ex- 
titement in many minds on account of the 
Clergy Reserves. I felt less of it than formerly. 
Though from early life I have been a zealous 
friend to the civil and religious rights of man- 
kind, and have thought with that eminent man, 
William Penn, “that we have civil as weli as 
religious rights, and it is our duty to guard 
both ; but how necessary it is in doing this that 
We do not mar our precious testimonies. I hope 
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there are many among us who are found pray- 
ing, as ability is given, “ Thy kingdom come.” 
Who are those who are to bring this about ? 
Satan will not be found casting out Satan, but 
it must be the righteous who are attending to 
that excellent maxim taught by Jesus, ‘‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye the same unto them.” ‘For with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you again.” This law of retribution is con- 
tained and abundantly set forth in both the Old 
and the New Testament. In the latter it is de- 
scribed, “ That which we sow, that also shall we 
reap.” If we sow to the flesh, (the gratification 
of the flesh being uppermost in the mind), we 
shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but if we sow 
to the spirit, we shall of the spirit reap everlast- 
ing life. Greatly do I desire to be found walk- 
ing in the spirit, not fulfilling the lusts of the 
flesh. Those who are thus found are they that 
know “Thy kingdom come,” and are seeking 
the righteousness of that kingdom; and unto 
these all things necessary are added. 

By this we may understand why it is said 
ye need not say, ‘“‘ Lo here or Lo there is the 
kingdom of heaven, for it is within you.”” And 
by attending to, and being brought into obedi- 
ence into the manifestations of Divine life and 
light revealed in the soul, we find this kingdom 
cometh not by observation, but is that which 
produceth peace and joy in the Holy Ghost ; 
and thus being kept from right and Jeft hand 
errors, we are made proportionally to enjoy it. 


Beaton Wilson 
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Though at times we find but little fruit ap-' He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
parent, yet at other times, I humbly trust, there| He receiveth.” I have said, particularly since 
has been a taking root downward in increasing | returning home, that it was all right. 
humility, and a bearing fruit upward to the| I afterward attended our Yearly Meeting at 
praise and glory of God. Farmington, under much of the same feeling, 
The knowledge of Truth is progressive, of| though I was not supported with as much pa- 
which the Apostle bears testimony when he|tience and cheerfulness as in Philadelphia and 
says, “‘ When I[ was a child I thought as a child,| Fishing Creek. How much are my desires en- 
I spake as a child, I understood as a child, but| listed that the Lord’s service may indeed be my 
when I became a man I put away childish | greatest delight under the influence of His 
things.” How many childish things we have|holy spirit, and that every performance in re- 
to part with, and however much we may attain | ligious worship may come fresh from my soul. 
to either temporally or spiritually, we know| irst-day, 20th of 7th month, 1839.—Hav- 
only in part or prophesy in part; but when|ing returned trom the accomplishment of the 
that which is perfect (heavenly knowledge) is | above visit, and recovered from an attack of the 
fully come, then that which is in part shall be| scarlet fever, with which I was seized soon 
done away. I have no doubt that the faithful] after my return, I was to-day enabled to at- 
in all ages have experienced, according to their | tend our little meeting, and once more associate 
measure, somewhat of an increase of light, the| with my brethren and sisters in a religious ca- 
light of the moon becoming as the light of the| pacity. In our silent sitting, the awful responsi- 
sun, and the light of the sun as the light of| bility which rests upon those who are called to 
seven days. speak to the people was peculiarly brought to 
And I believe that Truth is so progressive | my view; and I had a few words to communi- 
that nations professing Christianity, as well as | cate on the subject of Christ, as the object of 
those considered by some as being comparatively | the true Christian faith,—“ Except ye believe 
in a state of darkness, shall see a great light, | that I am He, ye shall die in your sins.” That 


and the glory of the Lord will be revealed and | He is thus exhibited as the object of faith and 


rest upon them. “For he hath made of one| belief, is evident. Christ being the Light 
blood all nations of men.” He is indeed good | whereby we discover our sins, if we attend to 
to all, and His tender mercies are over all His | it, and to the reproofs and convictions it works 
works. A part of the law is spiritual, for it is} on the mind, it will bring us to repentance and 
said, ‘‘He that gathered much had nothing | desires for future preservation. The meeting 
over, and he that gathered little had no lack.”’| ended with supplication and thanksgiving— 
Being favored to feel that my mind was| thanks for continued mercies, and prayers for 
gathered in humble confidence to my Heavenly | the continued goodness of the Heavenly Father. 
#ather, I considered it would be right for meto| First-day, 4th of 8th month.—In our meet- 
visit my old friends at Fishing Creek and} ing to-day, it appeared to me that most of us 
Muncy, and attend the Yearly Meeting to be| had come together without any offering. Under 
held in Philadelphia. At our Monthly Meeting | the law, if they came without any, they could 
held the 14th of Third month, 1839, my pros- | not worship God acceptably ; and if our minds 
pect was submitted to my friends, and obtained | are not prepared with the offering required of us 
their concurrence. I accordingly left home the| in this our day, to wit, the humble and contrite 
latter end of the Fourth month, in littleness of | heart, true worship cannot be performed by us, 
feeling, having not much prospect of minister-| A little life appeared near the close of the 
ing to others, but rather looking to be ministered | meeting, but not sufficient to warrant communi- 
unto. I was very cordially received by my | catio 
friends at Fishing Creek, more so than I had| 7th of 8th month.—In our little meeting to- 
reason to expect. This manifestation of love | day, though but few attended, we were favored 
and friendly feeling was a help to me. On my/| with the incomes of Divine grace, and a little 
way may soul was in a deep state of abasement, | encouragement was afforded to endeavor, through 
and under much poverty, yet I could not feel | faith, to obtain the promise. 
that I was moving out from the direction of} Eighth mo. 15.—I was favored once more to 
Divine counsel. in this state, with now and | associate with my-friends in our Monthly Meet- 
then a little light appearing, and a little| ing, and I rejoiced again in not only seeing, but 
strength afforded, I contiuued through the /| feeling a near unity with those whom I had 
Yearly Meeting. During the meeting I suffered | not seen for several months. The little meet- 
much from a severe pain in my leg and ankle.|ing of ministers and elders yesterday, as also 
The meeting was, notwithstanding my peculiar|the meeting to-day, were truly owned by the 
situation, a very interesting one to me, and| great Master. The travellers Zionward were 
though I felt nothing of my own deserving or | encouraged, a word of comfort was ‘afforded t 
meriting love, yet I was a little comforted by | the tried and afflicted, and endeavors were used 
that declaration, “ Whom the Father loveth | to animate the lukewarm and careless. 
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Eleventh mo. 17th.—I have mostly attended 
all the meetings, some to satisfaction and some 
otherwise. Though I have not been able to re- 
cord much, mv experience has been varied; but 
surely it is a favor that we know through these 
changes where our strength lies. In my humil- 
ity, the Most High has been graciously pleased 
to manifest himself to my peace and edification. 

Fifth mo., 1843.—In company with a friend, 
I paid a visit to a small settlement of Friends 
and other people several miles distant from any 
established meeting ; and at the suggestion of 
said Friend, proposed having a meeting at Whit- 
Church on First-day morning, and at a school- 
house, a few miles distant, in the afternoon. 
Few besides Friends attended the morning 
meeting, but a considerable number of people 
were convened at the school-house. I felt satis- 
fied that it was right for me to be there, though 
my mouth was closed as to any communication. 
My mind was clothed with peace in thus attend- 
ing to the Key of David, which, when it opens, 


away thy master to day ?” 
hold ye your peace.” s 

God dwells in the thick darkness. Silence 
knows more of Him than speech. His nameis 
secret: therefore beware how you profane his 
stillnesses. To each of His servants he giveth 
‘a white stone, and in the stone a new name 


written, which no man knoweth, save he that 
receiveth it.” 


‘¢ Yea, I know it: 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DAILY EFFORT. 

When infirmities press upon us, and heart 
and flesh fil, and the stir of the elements 
within is like the roar of wild beasts in the 
desert, let us look to Christ our Rock, to the 
holy one of Israel our Redeemer. Let us re- 
member what He has done for his children in 
past ages,—in all ages; how he has stood be- 
tween them and death, when destruction seemed 
to threaten an entire extinction. When hun- 
ger pressed them, He gave them bread from 


none can properly shut, and when it shuts none! heaven; when by thirst they were ready to 


cap profitably open. 


famish, he cleft the rock and supplied their 


Seventh mo. 15th—About this time I was’ need. Notwithstanding the discontent and the 


taken unwell with a disorder which affected my | repining spirit that prevailed among them, 
nervous system, and my mind was much de-' their wants were met, and their necessities 
pressed in consequence. I had to look about! relieved. But there was something required of 
me to see whether J was prepared for the final them. In their great strait they must use their 


change, but it seemed to me that I had not} own ener 


sufficiently died unto the world, and I was re- 
minded of the saying of the blessed Jesus, 
“ He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that hateth his life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal.”” Those that are willing to 
give up all for Christ’s sake, can only realize 
that the life we lose in this world will give us 
an inheritance with the saints in light. 

Seventh mo., 1845.—Attended the Quarterly 
Meeting at Farmington, by appointment of the 
Yearly Meeting with other Friends, and trust, 
through Divine favor, I was preserved and en- 
abled to keep my habitation in the Truth. 

(To be continued.) 


There are bridal moments of the soul; and 
not easily forgiven are those who would utter 
the secrets of its high intercourse with its Lord. 
There is a certain spiritual indelicacy in persons 
who cannot conceive that not every thing which 
is matter of experience and knowledge is, 
therefore, a subject for conversation. 

There are some things in this world too low 
to be spoken of, and some things too high. 
You cannot discuss such subjects without vul- 
garizing them. 

Thus when Elijah and Elisha went together 
from Gilgal to Jordan, the sons of the oo 
came to Klisha with that confidential gossip 
which is common in those who think to under- 
stand mysteries by talking of them. “ Knowest 
thou,” they asked, “that the Lord will take 











gies. Enough was placed within their 
reach every day for that day; it came in small 
particles, like hoar frost, and lay all around, 


| requiring labor and close attention, too, to 


gather it. They must be up and doing early 
to secure it, for when the sun was up it was 
soon dissolved and gune. they "Hone or 
became absorbed in other things, they lost that 
day’s provision, but they had no reason to com- 
plain; the fault was their own for neglecting to 
improve the right time—idling when they 
should have been at work. This manna was 
white,—the emblem of purity,—the size like 
coriander seed, small, requiring close attention 
to gather, the taste like wafers made of honey. 
Every day it must be gathered ; every morning 
they must look to it in season. What was left 
over was worse than useless. ©! how beauti- 
fully this applies to present duties, that open to 
individual minds, when light from above dawns 
upon the understanding, showing the way and 
work we ought to be engaged in, to procure 
sustenance for the soul! Small, perhaps very 
small and insignificant this work may appear, 
and yet our daily bread depends upoa our 
prompt attention and cheerful obedience, for 
through this the inner man is fed with bread 
from heaven and receives present good, that 
strengthens, because it comes from God: The 
incomes of Divine Love are s veet to the soul 
and doubly precious, as the answer of Well 
done, received on the performance of some 
little duty. 
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Let us then pursue our allotted course faith- 
fully, performing our present duties, putting no 
stone of stumbling in our brother’s way; then 
we may pass through Jordan a united band, 
and rejoice in plucking the grapes of Escol and 
possessing fields and vineyards, knowing the 
power of grace to overcome human infirmity 
and transform the image of the earthly into the 
image of the heavenly. 

4th mo. 3d, 1866. 8. Hunt. 


———>-~~6 
DYMOND ON FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


That this system possesses many advantages 
over a legal provision we have already seen. But 
this does not imply that even voluntary pay- 
ment is conformable with the dignity of the 
Christian ministry, with its usefulness, or with 
the requisitions of the Christian law. ~ 

And here I am disposed, in the outset, to ac- 
knowledge that the question of payment is in- 
volved in an antecedent question,—the necessa- 
ry qualifications of a Christian minister. If one 
of these necessary qualifications be, that he 
should devote his youth and early manhood to 
theological studies, or to studies or exercises of 
any kind, I do not perceive how the propriety 
of voluntary payment can be disputed: for, 
when a man who might otherwise have fitted 
himself, in a counting-house or an office, for 
procuring his after support, employs his time 
necessarily in qualifying himself for a Christian ! 
instructer, it is indispensable that he should be | 
paid for his instructions. Or, if, after he has 
assumed the ministerial function, it be his in- 
dispensable business to devote all or the greater 
portion of his time ene or other prepara- 
tions for the pulpit, The same necessity remains. 
He must be paid for his ministry, because, in 
order to he a minister, he is prevented from 
maintaining himself. 

But the necessary qualifizations of a minis- 
ter of the Gospel cannot here be discussed. 
We pass on therefore with the simple expression 
of the sentiment, that hdw beneficial soever a 
theological education and theological inquiries 
may be in the exercise of the office, yet that 
they form no necessary qualifications ; that men 
may be, and that some are, true and sound 
ministers of that gospel without them. 

Now, in inquiring into the Christian charac- 


. ter and tendency of payment for preaching 


Christianity, one position will perhaps be recog- 
nized as universally true,—that if the same 
ability and zeal in the exercise of the ministry 
could be attained without payment as with it, 
the payment might reasonably and rightfully 
be forborne. Nor will it perhaps be disputed, 
that if Christian teachers of the present day 
were possessed of some good portion of the 
qualifications, and were actuated by the motives 
of the first teachers of our religion,—stated re- 
muneration would not be needed. If love for 


mankind, and “the ability which God giveth,’ , 
were strong enough to induce and to enable 
men to preach the gospel without payment, the 
employment of money as a motive would be 
without use or propriety. Remuneration is a 
contrivance adapted to an imperfect state of the 
Christian church: nothing but imperfection 
can make it needful; and when that imperfec- 
tion shall be removed, it will cease to be needful 
again. : ° ° ‘ ; ; 

Other modes of voluntary payment may be 
and perhaps they are adopted, but the effect 
will not be essentially different. Subscriptions 
may be collected from a number of congregations 
and thrown 4nto a common fund, which fund 
may be appropriated bya directory or conference: 
but the objections still apply; for he who 
wishes to obtain an income as a preacher has 
then to try to propitiate the directory instead 
of a congregation, and the temptation to sacra- 
fice his independence and his conscience remains. 

There is no way of obtaining emancipation 
from this subjection, no way of avgiding this 
temptation, but by a system in which the Chris- 
tian ministry is absolutely free. 


But the ill effects of thus paying preachers | 


are not confined to those who preach. The 
habitual consciousness that the preacher is paid, 
and the notion which some men take no pains 
to separate from this consciousness, that he 
reaches because he is paid, have a powerful 
tendency to diminish the influence of his exhor- 
tations and the general effect of his labors. 
The vulgarly irreligious think, or pretend to 
think, that it is a sufficient excuse for disre- 
garding these labors to say, They are a matter 
of course,—preachers must say something, 


‘because it is their trade. And it is more 


than to be feared that notions, the same 
in kind however different in extent, operate 
upon a large proportion of the community. It 
is not probable that it should be otherwise ; and 
thus it is that a continual deduction is made by 
the hearer from the preacher’s disinterestedness 
or sincerity, and a continual deduction therefore 
from the effect of his labors. 

How seldom can such a pastor say, with full 
demonstration of sincerity, ‘1 seek not yours, 
but you.” The flock may indeed be, and hap- 
pily it often is, his first and greatest motive to 
exertion ; but the demonstrative evidence that 
it is so can only be afforded by those whose 
ministrations are absolutely free. The deduc- 
tion which is thus made from the practical in- 
fluence of the labors of stipended preachers is 
the same in kind (though differing in amount) 
as that which is made from a pleader’s addresses 
in court. He pleads because he is paid for 
pleading. Who does not perceive that if an 
able man came forward and pleaded in a cause 
without a retainer, and simply from the desire 
that justice should be awarded, he would be 
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listened to with much more of confidence, and 
that his arguments would have much more 
weight, than if the same words were uttered by 
a barrister who was feed? A similar deduction 
is made from the writings of paid ministers, es- 
pecially if they advocate their own particular 
faith. ‘He is interested evidence,” says the 
reader,—he has got a retainer, and of course 
argues for his client ; and thus arguments that 
may be invincible, and facts that may be incon- 
trovertibly true, lose some portion of their effect, 
even upon virtuous men, and a large portion 
upon the bad, because the preacher is paid. If, 
as is sometimes the case, “the amount of the 
salary given is regulated very precisely by the 
frequency of the ministry required,”’—so that 
a hearer may possibly allow the reflection, The 
preacher will get half a guinea for the sermon 
he is going to preach,—it is almost impossible 
that the dignity of the Christian ministry should 
not be reduced, as well as that the influence of 
his exhortations should not be diminished. 
“It is however more desirable,” says Milton, 
“ for example to be, and for the preventing of 
offence or suspicion, as well as more noble and 
honorable in itself, and conducive to our more 
complete glorying in God, to render an unpaid 
service to the church, in this as well asin all 
other instances; and after the example of our 
Lord, to minister and serve gratuitously.”’* 

Some ministers expend all the income which 
they derive from their office in acts of benefi- 
cence. To these we may safely appeal for con- 
firmation of these remarks. Do you not find 
that the consciousness, in the minds of your 
hearers, that you gain nothing by your labor, 
greatly increases its influence upon them? Do 
you not find that they listen to you with more 
confidence and regard, and more willingly admit 
the truths which you inculcate and conform to 
the advices which youimpart? If these things 
be so,—and who will dispute it?—how great 
must be the aggregate obstruction which pecu- 
hiary remuneration opposes to the influence of 
religion in the world! 

But indeed it is not practicable to the writer 
to illustrate the whole of what he conceives to 
be the truth upon this subject, without a brief 
advertence to the qualifications of the minister 
of the gospel: because, if his view of these 
qualifications be just, the stipulation for such 
and such exercise of the ministry, and such and 
such payment, is impossible. If it is “ admitted 
that the ministry of the gospel is the work of 
the Lord, that it can be rightly exercised only 
in virtue of his appointment,” and only when 
“a necessity is laid upon the minister to preach 
the gospel,”—it is manifest, that he cannot 
engage beforehand to preach when others desire 
it. It is manifest, that “the compact which 


a 


* Christian Doctrine, p. 484, 





binds the minister to preach on the condition 
that his hearers shall pay him for his preaching, 
assumes the character of absolute inconsistency 
with the spirituality of the Christian relig- 
ion.”* 

Freely ye have received, freely give. When 
we contemplate a Christian minister who illus- 
trates both in his commission and in his practice, 
this language of his Lord ; who teaches, advises, 
reproves, with the authority and. affection of a 
commissioned teacher; who fears not to dis- 
please his hearers, and desires not to receive their 
reward ; whois under no temptation to withhold, 
and does not withhold, any portion of that 
counsel which he thinks God designs for 
his church; when we contemplate such a 
man, we may feel somewhat of thankfulness 
and of joy; of thankfulness and joy that the 
Universal Parent thus enables his creatures 
to labor for the good of one another, in that 
same spirit in which he cares for them and 
blesses them himself. 

I censure not, either in word or in thought, 
him, who, in sincerity of mind, accepts remu- 
neration for his labors in the church. It may 
not be inconsistent with the dispensations of 
Providence, that in the present imperfect eon- 
dition of the Christian family, imperfect princi- 
ples respecting the ministry should be permitted 
to prevail: nor is it to be questioned that some 
of those who do receive remuneration are ful- 
filling their proper allotments in the universal 
church. But this does not evince that we should 
not anticipate the arrival, and promote the ex- 
tension of a more perfect state. It does not 
evince that a higher allotment may not await 
their successors,—that days of greater purity 
and brightness may not arrive: of purity, 
when every motive of the Christian minister 
shall be simply Christian; and of brightness, 
when the light of truth shall be displayed with 
greater effulgence. When the Great Parent of 
all shall thus turn his favor towards his people ; 
when He shall supply them with teachers ex- 





* I would venture to suggest to some of those to 
whom these considerations are offered, whether the 
notion that a preacher is a sine gua non of the exercise 
of public worship, is not taken up without suffi- 
ent consideration of the principles which it in- 
volves. If, “‘where two or three are gathered 
together in the name” of Christ, there he, the 
minister of the sanctuary, is “in thewymidst of 
them,” it surely, cannot be necessary to the exercise 
of such worship that another preacher should be 
there. Surely too, it derogates something from the 
excellence, something from the glory of the Christian 
dispensation, to assume that if a number of Christians 
should be so situated as to be without a preacher, 
there the public worship of God cannot be performed. 
This may often happen in remote places, in voyages, 
or the like: and I have sometimes been impressed 
with the importance of these considerations when I 
bave heard a person say ‘‘—— is absent, and there- 
fore there will be no divine service this morning.” 
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clusively of his own appointment, it will be per- 
ceived that the ordinary present state of the 
Christian mitistry is adapted only to the twilight 
of the Christian day; and some of those who 
now faithfully labor ia this hour of twilight will 
be among the first to rejoice in the greater glory 
of the noon. 










































The greatest man is he who chooses the right 
with invincible resolution, who resists the sorest 
temptations from within and without, who bears 
the heaviest burdens cheerfully, who is calm- 
est in storms and most fearless under menaces 
and frowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, 
on God, is unfaltering.” 





Biographical Notiee of WiLLIAM GIBBONS, 
M. D., late of Wilmington, Del. Written 
by one of his Sons. 

James and Eleanor Gibbons, the parents of 
the subject of this narrative, resided in Chester 
county during the period of the American 
Revolution. They lived on the “ Institution 
Farm,” near West Chester, which was after- 
wards purchased from them by the Yearly 
Meeting, to found the Westtown school. Not 
long before the close of the Revolutionary war, 
they removed to Philadelphia, where James 
pursued the occupation of surv. yor and convey- 
ancer. He also taught school in “ Friends’ 
Academy,” the building which is still standing 
in Fourth street below Chestnut. 

The paternal ancestor, of James Gibbons emi- 
grated from England to Pennsylvania, some 
years prior to the arrival of William Penn. 
But little is known of his history. He was, it 
is believed, a member of the Society of Friends. 
His descendants are numerous, and many of 
themnow reside in Lancaster, Chester and Dela- 
ware Counties, and remain principally attached 
to the Society. 

James and his wife were members of the 
Society of Friends. During the Revolutionary 
contest, whilst Philadelphia was occupied by 
the British, and the American army was en- 
camped at Valley Forge, they shared largely in 
the sufferings of those who refused to take part 

in the struggle. Being within reach of the 
foraging parties of both armies, they were a 
prey to both, and were despoiled of nearly 
every thing that could be carried off. 

Jameg,was a very unpretending man in his 
person and manners, though quite a linguist, 
and much attached to his books. One day, a 
foraging party was seen approaching the house, 
when the family had scarcely anything left that 
could be converted into food, except a valuable 
cow, which they had contrived, up to this time, 


to hide in the cellar. Now, however, the cow 
happened to be in the yard, and it was too late 
to secrete her. Accordingly, they made up 
their minds to part with their favorite animal. 


The officer in command of the party rode up to 
the door, and stationing his soldiers without, 
entered the house, and passed into the study, 
where James was sitting, surrounded by his 
books. The officer, who was an educated man, 
glanced his eye over the library, and observing 
a variety of books in the dead languages, en- 
quired of James if he cou!d read those books. 
On receiving an affirmative answer, he said, 
‘You are a clergyman, [ presume.” ‘ No,” 
said James. “Are you a lawyer?” “Tam 
not.” “Then you are adoctor.” James still 
answered in the negative, without manifesting 
any disposition to cultivate the acquaintance of 
his visitor. ‘ What then is your occupation ?” 
enquired the officer with some surprise. “A 
farmer,” said James. On this, the officer, ap- 
pearing somewhat astonished, took a seat and 
entered into conversation on the subject of the 
French and other languages. At the close of 
the interview, he withdrew with his men, forbid- 
ding them to touch anything on the place. Be- 
fore night, however, another party came that way 
seized on the cow.* 


During their residence in Philadelphia, in the 


year 1780, William was born. On the night 
of his birth, an older child, named William, 
who had been lying ill for some time, breathed 
his last. The mother gave to her new-born in- 
fant the name of him whose eyes she haa just 
closed. William was the youngest of a large 
and number of children. 


Soon afterwards, his parents removed to their 


farm in Chester County, where they continued 
to reside till it was sold for the purpose of a 
school. On the subject of education James 
Gibbons was deeply interested, and in order to 
promote the establishment of Westtown school, 
he sold the farm for a sum below its value, on 
condition that it should be appropriated to no 
other purpose. 


*The trials encountered in those days by all 


who refused to take up the sword, we of the present 
generation can hardly estimate. 
means adopted to gain subsistence for the armies, 
bands of soldiers were sent to the various farm houses, 
to thresh out the stores of winter grain and bear it 


Among other 


off. While they were engaged in the work, they 
were quart red on the family of the farmer, and were 
often very annoying and insulting to the females of 
the household. A party of soldiers were sent on 
this errand to James’s place. His wife, thinking it 
an imposition to be compelled to board them under 
such circumstances, determined that, at least, they 
should behave themselves decently while in her house. 
When they came in from their day’s work in the bara, 
they found a large pot of boiling water over the fire, 
with an iron ladle init. The idea soon entered their 
minds that the scalding water was intended to keep 
them in order—an idea which E:eanor took no pains 
to remove, and which was confirmed in their appre- 
hension, by observing that she was a woman of un- 
common energy and determination. The result was 
that they comported themselves with scrupulous pro- 
priety as long as they remained about the premises. 
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After parting with the Westtown property, 
James removed with his family to a farm at 
Dilworthtown, a few miles south of West Ches- 
ter, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
He died in the year 1822, and his widow fol- 
lowed him to the grave in a few months. James 
was eighty-four years old, and his wife a few 
months younger. They had dwelt together in 
the marriage relation sixty years. Their lives 
were prolonged into a ripe old age, in which 
they enjoyed the full possession of their bodily 
and mental faculties. They were laid side by 
side in Friends’ burying ground at Concord. 

Early in life, William Gibbons evinced a 
fondness for mental pursuits. The facilities for 
acquiring knowledge were, at that period, ex- 
tremely limited, in comparison with the present 
time. He managed, however, mainly by his 
own efforts, and with the aid of his father, who 
was fully competent to the task, to lay up a 
considerable store of knowledge, which became 
available to him through life, Engaging in 
the study of medicine, he graduated in the 
= 1805, and settled about five miles from 

ilmington, near the present village of Center- 
ville. A few years afterwards he removed to 
Wilmington, where he resided for the remain- 
der of his life, continuing the practice of his 
profession. 

In the year 1806, he was married to Re- 
becea Donaldson, the youngest daughter of 
John and Sarah Donaldson. She was a few 
years younger than her husband, and a woman 
of great activity and energy, and well qualified 
to share with him the allotments of a somewhat 
eventful life. 

In early manhood, William Gibbons was the 
subject of deep and enduring religious impres- 
sions. His views on questions of religion were 
not opinions merely, but they resulted from 
close enquiry aad serious meditation; they 
were solemn convictions. The principles and 
testimonies of Friends, he always regarded as 
of momentous importance in working out the 
design of man’screation. Believing those prin- 
ciples and testimonies to be in accordance with 
the example and precepts of Jesus, he strove to 
be faithful and diligent, in all the circumstances 
to which be was exposed, in maintaining before 
the world the character of a practical and con- 
sistent Quaker. 

In the affairs of the church, he bore prominent 
part. His judgment was never hasty, but al- 
ways the result of calm and deliberate reflection. 
Conclusions thus formed, he maintained with 
conscientious firmness. His words-were few, 
and to the purpose. 

The grand cardinal testimonies of Friends, 
he was zealous to promote, both within the 
pale of Society, and in the world at large. The 
religion which teaches universal love, and the 
entire incompatibility of war with the Divine 


















economy, he pressed on the attention of the 
professed followers of Christ, as the only true 
religion. He regarded with great interest and 
satisfaction, the labors of many sincere and up- 
right men, in various parts of the world, to pro- 
mulgate the doctrine of peace, both as individ- 
uals and associated as ‘‘ Peace Societies.” With 
William Ladd, the distinguished and devoted 
advocate of universal peace, he enjoyed a per- 
sonal acquaintance, esteeming him as an ex- 
emplary and self sacrificing Christian.* 

Of the colored people, he was an early and 
constant friend. On numerous occasions he took 
a prominent part in movements on their behalf, 
in the Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings ; 
in memorializing the state and national legis- 
latures against slavery, and in diffusing correct 
information and proper feelings on that important 
question, both among Friends and throughout 
the community in general. He was for many 
years one of the most active members of the 
“ Abolition Society ” of the State of Delaware 
—a society which was the means, under Provi- 
dence, of illustrating the parable of the Good 
Samaritap, in relation to a large number of per- 
secuted and oppressed children of Africa. He 
was also one of the principal members of the 
“ African School Society,’ for the education 
of colored people, through which hundreds of 
colored children, who were deprived of other 
means of instruction, have been taught the rudi- 
ments of education, and placed in a position 
where they could elevate themselves and their 
race. This society, in which he never ceased 
to take a deep interest, had in its charge, at the 
time of his death, two flourishing schools, one 


for each sex. 
(To be continued.) 





PRAYER. 


All prayer is to change the will human into 
the will Divine; and that prayer which does 
not succeed in moderating our wish, in chang- 
ing the passionate desire into still submission, 
the anxious tumultuous expectation into silent 
surrender, is no true prayer, and proves that 
we have not the spirit of true prayer. That life 
is most holy in which their is least of petition 
and desire, and most of waiting upon God: that 


* About the year 1837, William Ladd, then travel- 
ling for the promotion of his favorite concern, called 
on William Gibbons, to whom he was an entire 
stranger, and, without formality, introduced himself, 
in connection with the object of his mission. He 
was received with coolness and suspicion ; but after 
a short time, as the conversation opened, William 
Gibbons became more interested in his visitor, and 
meeting with an entire coincidence of sentiment in 
relation to the Christian doctrine of non-resistance, 
he invited a repetition of the visit. Out of this 
circumstance grew a mutual attachment, which con- 
tinued till William Ladd’s death. Wm. Gibbons 
was in the habit of alluding, with much interest, to 
their first interview, as above related. 
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in which petition most often passes into thanks- 
‘ giving. In the prayer taught by Christ there 
is only one petition for personal good, and that 
a singularly simple and modest one, “‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread,” and even that ex- 
presses dependence rather than anxiety or desire. 

From this we understand the spirit of that 
retirement for prayer into lonely tops of moun- 
tains and deep shades of night, of which we 
read so often in His life. It was not so much 
to.secure any definite event, as from the need of 
haly communion with his Father,—prayer with- 
out any definite wish ; for we must distinguish 
two things which are often confounded. Prayer 
for specific blessing is a very different thing 
from communion with God. Prayer is one 
thing, petition is quite another. Indeed hints 
are given us which make it seem that a time 
will come when spirituality shall be so com- 
plete, and acquiescence in the will of God so 
entire, that petition shall be superseded. “In 
that day ye shall ask me nothing.” “ Again 
1 say not, I will pray the Father for you, for 
the Father Himself loveth you.” The Divine 
wisdom has given us prayer, not asa means 
whereby to obtain the good things of earth, but 
as a means whereby we learn to do without 
them ; not as a means whereby we escape evil, 
but as means whereby we become strong to meet 
it. ‘There appeared an angel unto Him from 
heaven strengthening Him.” That was the 
true reply to His prayer.—Robertson. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 28, 1866. 





Frienps TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Elizabeth Comfort has obtained a minute from 
Falls Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, to attend 
the Monthly Meetings of Abington Quarter. 

Mark and Rachel Palmer are her companions 
in the service. 

As it is desirable that the Representatives 
and other Friends attending our approaching 
Yearly Meeting, should be comfortably. pro- 
vided for, during their stay in our city, (several 
Friends whose houses were open for that pur- 
pose having recently deceased or removed,) 
the committee who have the matter in charge, 
request those city Friends who have room, and 
are willing to accommodate strangers, to leave 
word at the office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
No. 144 N. Seventh street, as early as practi- 
cable. 


Swartamore CoLLEGE.—We are glad to 
inform the numerous inquirers in regard to the 
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progress of this concern that the building has 
been commenced, and will be pushed forward 
during the coming summer and autumn with a 
view to getting it under roof before the next 
winter fairly setsin. The digging of the cellar, 
quarrying, hauling and laying the stone, the 
making and laying of the bricks, and the mak- 
ing of the necessary window-frames, have all 
been contracted for, at prices rather under than 
over the estimates. At the present enhanced 
prices of lumber, the building committee have 
thought it prudent to postpone the purchase of 
this material until it is absolutely required by 
the progress of the building. 

Some Friends have thought it unwise to en- 
ter upon this work uatil the funds should be 
in hand to finish it; but the demand from all 
sources for the speedy supply of the educa- 
tional facilities, which it is designed to furnish, 
and the general promise that when the work 
is begun and the funds for its completion are 
needed, they will be subscribed, have induced 
the managers to proceed as far as the money 
at their disposal, will allow. 

In the meantime, the Committee appointed at 
the Annual Meeting, to solicit subscriptions 
are laboring to accomplish their part of the 
work, confining themselves especially to the 
city of Philadelphia. They propose, however, 
to extend their labors to New York and other 
sections of the country, throughout the current 
year, so that, if successful, the year 1867 
may see the completion of the buildings and the 
organization of the School. 


MEETINGS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE 
TESTIMONIES HELD BY FRIENDS.—At the 
meeting on the 28th ult., that part of the Disci- 
pline was read relating to the establishment and 
arrangement of meetings, and the organization 
of women’s meetings ; followed by considerable 
expression on the advantage of social mingling 
among Friends. The benefit resulting from the 
familiar intercourse of the older and younger 
members was conclusively shown, and both 
classes were advised to do their part in effecting 
this object. A Friend remarked, that his ven- 
erable father impressed upon him when he 
was young, to turn towards his neighbor at the 
close of a meeting and extend to him the hand 
of greeting. This custom he had observed from 
youth to mature age, and he believed it tended 
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to promote kind feeling and to strengthen the| however humble, should seek after a qualifica- 


interest we should feel for each other. 

At the meeting on the 11th inst., the subject 
of a true Gospel ministry was introduced, by 
reading in relation to it from our Discipline and 
from the writings of Jonathan Dymond, who, 
a friend reminded us, was a Linen .Draper, in 
the Southwest of Eagland, probably in Exeter, 
and that he wrote a great part of his Essays in 
a little room adjoining his shop subject to fre- 
quent interruptions from customers, in the 
midst of his profound interesting speculations. 
With rare talents and exalted piety, he died 
before reaching the meridian of life, in the 
year 1828. 

The social character of these meetings was 
adverted to, and the young, or those who desired 
more thorough information affecting our testi- 
mony to a free Gospel ministry, were invited to 
inquire concerning any point not fully under- 
stood. The question was then asked, Whether 
the writings of the Apostle Paul do not to some 
extent convey the idea, that he approved of 
ministers receiving pecuniary compensation ? 
This led to an interesting and animated discus- 
sion, during which the Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians was alluded to by several, to show that 
while Paul admitted the custom, and argued 
that, under the church regulations, he, with 
the other Apostles, was entitled to compen- 
sation; and while he queried with them, “If 
we have sown unto you spiritual things, is ita 
great thing if we shall reap your carnal things;” 
and while he referred them to the law of Moses, 
which saith, “ Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth 
of the ox that treadeth out the corn,” —yet never- 
theless he tells them plainly, “I have used 
none of these things, neither have I written 
these things that it should be so done unto me ;” 
“for necessity is laid upon me: yea, woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel ;” and he contin- 
ued, “ What is my reward, then? verily that, 
when I preach the gospel, I may make the gos- 
pel of Christ without charge, that I abuse not 
my power in the gospel.” 

The sentiment was advanced that while our 
own ministers are looked up to as exponents of 
our opinions and definers of our faith, we can- 
not be firmly established on the ground of this 


_ Steat testimony: that according to the central idea 


of our profession, every member of the body, 


tion to judge righteous judgment ; and while a 
spirit of caviling is ‘to be avoided, an undue 
deference to the authority of the preacher, how- 
ever worthy and gifted, should not blind us to the 
sense of truth and right which is vouchsafed 
to all who diligently seek it. Truth, it was said, 
is equally precious, whether conveyed to us from 
the gallery at the stated times appointed for re- 
ligious meetings, or spoken by those making less 
claim to Divine authority, on other occasions ; 
and we were encouraged always to keep our 
minds open to its reception, whether conveyed 
to us through instrumental means, or by the di- 


-|rect influence of the Spirit of Truth upon our 


minds : thus we should grow in grace and increase 
in that knowledge which will make for peace. 

While some of the speakers appeared not 
clearly to discriminate between the system of a 
salaried ministry and the individual acting under 
it, others drew a definite distinction, and fully 
recognized that many who received pecuniary 
compensation for preaching were faithfully and 
conscientiously devoting their time and talents 
to the work; and although these accepted re- 
muneration, the term “ hireling” could nut 
justly be applied to them. Many objected to 
the use of this term as opprobrious, consider- 
ing that the words “ compensated ” and “ sala- 
ried” more correctly and charitably expressed 
the class designated. Some thought the term 
“hireling ministry,” appropriate as it might 
have been at the time it was first used, did not 
now copvey a correct impression of the mean- 
ing intended. Others argued that it was 
Seriptural, and preferred retaining the old 
Saxon phraseology. ° 

The exclusion of women from ministerial 
service, and the conferring of the gift of pro- 
phecy upon one alone, thas making a monopoly 
of the pulpit, to the spiritual disadvantage of 
numbers to whom a similar mission may have 
been entrusted, were shown to be objectionable 
features in the system. 

A desire was expressed that, in the advocacy 
of this testimony, zeal should be tempered with 
knowledge, lest by an uncharitable and unjust 
censure some may be alienated, who, were the 
word seasoned with wisdom, might be induced 
to examine and consider for themselves. A 
circumstance was related which came under 
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the observation of the narrator. A Friend had 
an appointed meeting in a neighborhood where 
there lived a Baptist minister, who had been 
strongly prejudiced against Friends, and would 
not attend any of their meetings. On this oc- 
casion, however, he concluded to go. The 
subject treated of was a‘free Gospel ministry, 
which was so dispassionately aud powerfully 
elucidated, that the minister was convinced of 
its truth, and on the next First-day morning 
told his congregation that he could no longer 
receive pay for preaching. He told them he 
was willing to remain in the parsonage adjoin- 
ing the church, but that henceforth his own 
hands must minister to his necessities. He 
continued to live upon the premises and culti- 
vate his farm, preaching only as the spirit 
gave authority. 

As this was understood to be the last meet- 
ing, @ proposition was introduced to adjourn 
until next fall, but it waa finally concluded to 
bring this series to a close, with the probability, 
however, that they will be resumed angther 
season. These meetings have throughout been 
well attended, and conducted in great harmony 
and courtesy. While there has been a freedom 
of honest expression, there has been no dispo- 
sition to cavil at established truths, nor to re- 
move the ancient landmarks. The influence 
exerted appears to have been salutary. In 
another column will be found the chapter from 
Dymond above alluded to. 


Mareigp, on Fifth-day, the 12th of Fourth month, 
1866, according to the order of Friends, Henry K. 
Suirs to Mary, daughter of Amos and Anna Wilson, 
of Putnam county, Ill. 

, on the 12th inst., at Dunning’s Creek, Pa., 
in accordance with the order of the Society of 
Friends, Ext Buiacksurn and Martua Peryross, 
daughter of Amos and Sophia Penrose, (deceased), 
of the same place. 


Diep, of consumption, on the 11th of First month, 
1866, Exvizassta W. Heacocs, in the 41st year of her 
age; a member of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Illinois. 

——, of diphtheria, on the 25th of Third month, 
1866, at the residence of her parents, in the City of 
Baltimore, Lizziz, daughter of E. G. and Susan R. 
Penrose, in the 6th year of her age. 

, on the 15th of Fourth month, 1866, in Troy, 
N. Y., Josepu BrintNatt, in the 95th year of his age ; 
@ worthy Elder of Troy Montbly Meeting. 


The following notice of Joseph Walker, an 
esteemed member of New York Monthly 
Meetjng, whose death occurred several weeks 


since, has been forwarded to us for publica- 
tion :~— 
From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE LATE JOSEPH WALKER. 

The funeral of Joseph Walker, attended by 
hundreds of our citizens desiring to testify 
their respect to his memory, closed the earthly 
record of a life of singular excellence and 

eauty. His career has been one of noiseless 
and unobtrusive goodness, exhibited alike in 
the activities of business, in works of private 
and public beneficence, and in the retirement 
of his home, claiming no notice from others, 
and yet so proverbial in all our highest business 
circles for its exceeding purity and grace, that 
by the concurrent testimony of all who knew 
him, he has long been singled out as one of 
whom it could be said with the utmost fitness : 
“Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right.” 

“Mr. Walker was a man of large ability as a 
merchant. He was cautious, systematic and 
circumspect, but his views were liberal and ex- 
tended, and his sense of justice was uniform 
and inflexible. 

But the great charm of his character was its 
benevolence. Jt was of that rare type which is 
not limited to specific acts of charity, though in 
these he was unwearied, but which irradiates 
and transforms the whole man—body, soul and 
spirit. It was in the glance of his eye, it was 
in the tone of his voice, it was in the gesture of 
his hand, so habitual as to seem like an impulse 
of nature, and so unselfish and pure as to wear 
in its minutest traits the marks of a high 
Christian culture. Those who met him in the 
ordinary intercourse of life were apt to carry 
away from every fresh interview a renewed 
sense of obligation for some unlooked for 
courtesy or some kindness beyond their expec- 
tation ; while to any who brought special claims 
to his sympathy, his goodness was like an over- 
flowing fountain to a thirsty man. 

Such men confer more benefits upon the call- 
ings which they pursue than they can possibly 
derive from them in reputation or wealth or 
social esteem. It is to the honor of our mer- 
cantile community, that amidst all tlie rivalries 
and competitions of trade and enterprise, it can 
present the example of a life so elevated and 
faultless. Mr. Walker was a merchant and an 
underwriter, devoted, until his impaired health 
compelled his retirement, to the duties of a 
laborious and exacting business, and yet he 
filled up a measure of usefulness which could 
hardly have been surpassed if he had given his 
whole life to acts of charity. He is another of 
the many bright examples of high personal 
character and true Ubristian aims, which have 
adorned the annals of the commerce of New 
York, differing in nationality, in education, ia 
modes of life and in the forms of belief, but 
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alike in their devotion to duty, in their sym-] indebted to Captain Ross. 


He was ever ready 


pathy with misfortune, and in the unselfish | to second any suggestion or effort, and I desire 
purity of their lives. ‘ There are diversities of | to record my appreciation of his kindness and 


W.A. B. 


operation, but the same spirit.” 
siniscitigsllibadsilasnisil 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FREEDMEN.—NO. II. 
BY JACOB M. ELLIS. 
(Continued from page 111.) 

No arrangements being yet perfected for a 
school to take the place of that formerly located 
at Cump Wadsworth, the matter claimed atten- 
tion thé last day of my stay. We drove to 
Lewansville, about’ a mile distant from the 
camp, near which one load of the lumber from 
the old school-house had already been carted. 

Here, upon the second application fur board 
for a teacher, and which, it was thought, was 
the last resource in that neighborhood, we suc- 
ceeded. Having again visited Camp Wads- 
worth, to make further arrangements about the 
removal of the building, our horses’ heads were 
once more turned, and we drove back to the 
Captain’s quarters. Although my mission ap- 
peared to be nearly ended, I was determined 
not to leave for home without knowing definite- 
ly whether Martha A. Wright, for whom this 
school had been previously intended, would ac- 
cept it, and the board selected or not, although 
the waiting for that information would lose one 
train, and cost either a drive of nine miles to 
Fairfax Station, to meet the Washington train, 
or the remaining another day in this vicinity. 
Here, then, our worthy Captain was ready for 
any emergency, and despatched an orderly on 
horseback to M. A. W., who lives distant about 
two miles, promising to remedy the delay by 
conveying me to the station. 

In due time an affirmative answer was re- 
turned, and I was soon ready to bid adieu to my 
kind friends. I omitted to mention in the 
proper place the gratification I experienced in 
witnessing the mutual interest manifested in 
each other, between Mary K. Brosius and her 
former pupils, as well as others of the colored 
people at Camp Wadsworth. My narrative will 
doubtless be deemed by some tov prolix and 
minute, but I have gone more into detail than 
would otherwise have been proper, were it not 
that I think Friends should know that it is not 
always an easy task to locate teachers, and be- 
cause sume have already felt uneasy with what 
appeared to be an unnecessary delay. The little 
that has even now been accomplished since 
leaving home, has consumed four days, and yet 
1 am amply compensated for the expenditure of 
time in the belief that, our duty to the teachers 
we are sending away from home is not dis- 
charged until every responsibility resting on 
us is as fully considered as possible. 

For much, I might say almost all, of the suc- 
cessful results that have been attained, are we 
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his services. To some of my acknowledgments 
of this character, his response was, that he was 
sufficiently rewarded with any success attained ; 
that he was determined to have schoois if pos- 
sible, and must exert himself to that effect 
during the short time he would be likely to re- 
main in service, as it is ramored his company is 
soon to be mustered out. 

Nor can I close this portion of my narrative 
without.an expression of gratitude towards the 
members of the family with whom we have 
boarded the past few days, and where I now 
leave Mary K. Brosius and Mary McBride,—the 
latter only temporarily, and the former as her 
home while on duty here. Truly loyal, frank 
open, and generous, conversant with some of 
our best authors, lauding some, and criticising 
others, one hours’ intercourse made me ut home 
with them, and [ doubt not but their worth, in- 
dustry and enterprise will meet with a merited 
reward. 

The new school at Vienna, under the care of 
M. K. B., although opened only one week 
since, promises a success. Its existence is not 
so extensively known as it should be, and yet 
she had on one occasion twenty-three pupils, all 
anxious to learn. Y 

It may be well to recapitu'ate a little as to our 
schools in Fairfux County, within a range of 
eight miles, viz :— 

Mary K. Brostvus, located at Vienna. 
Mary McBripz, “« « Fairfax C. H. 
Marraa A. Wriaat, “ “ DLewansville. 

The two last named will doubtless be in ope- 
ration before this appears in print, as the re- 
building at the “ Court House” was to be com- 
pleted within a week, and the other within the 
next. Fundshave been furnished the teachers, 
and the requisite arrangements made to have 
the books, &c., they need, sent from Washing- 
ton, to avoid delay. Desks and benches will also 
be furnished us free of expense, the Captain 
having a colored man in his regiment who is a 
carpenter. I ought to have mentioned that, 
so earnest is he on the subject of education, 
he has been teaching a school in his camp this 
winter, and, as some of his men show, with con- 
siderable success. I also omitted to state, that 
our two teachers, M. K. B. and M. McB., ac- 
companied us in most of our rough prospecting 
rides. In reference to other teachers in the 
employ of our Association, it may be appropri- 
ate to say that we have six in South Carolina, 
from whom we are in the frequent receipt of 
interesting letters, showing a satisfactory pro- 
gress in the good work in which they are en- 
gaged. 

The weather has been exceedingly cold. On 
two successive mornings it had frozen so in my 
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room, that I was obliged to break a hole in the 
ice in my pitcher, before I could get any water, 
which froze almost immediately upon pouring 
it into the bowl. Vegetation does not appear to 
be any more forward here than at home. 

No time was at command for visiting various 
points which have become noted in this section 
of country as being connected in some way or 
other with the late rebellion. We drove, how- 
ever, over a portion of it where the army re- 
treated during the disastrous battle of Bull 
Run: were in and examined some of the i 
ades, &c. Desolation has truly stamped its im- 
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one to whom they could appeal in this desolate 
place. He alluded to the gradual increasing 
indebtedness of this class as one of the things 
he could not help. I ought to have spoken 
of some of the impositions that are prac. 
tised on them. While at Vienna, I was pres 
ent when two complaints were made to Captain 
Ross. One had purchased a horse, had paid 
the seller ten dollars on account, and the balance 
was to be given in work. Subsequently, a man 
came, and claiming the animal as belonging to 
his mother, broke open the stable and took the 
horse away. The poor purchaser had offered 


press everywhere around us. The tillers of the , to say nothing about his labor if the money was 
soil are for the most part fenceless, and almost} returned to him. This had been promised, but 
every other Jess that tends to impoverish man. | for months had remained unfulfilled. 

Chimneys are to be seen without houses; charred| The other party had agreed to do certain 
stumps of trees; and indeed whole woods have , work in a swamp and to the fence around it, and 
been either cut or burned down. In most places . in which he was also promised a subsequent in- 
in this section, so complete has this kind of deso- ; terest for the use of a house for himself and 
lation been, that there is not enough wood left family. The owner now wishes to make some 
to fence the ground. Efforts at resuscitation, ' other arrangement about the work that has 
however, are beginning to-show themselves! been done, and demands four dollars per month 
here and there; occasionally a short pannel of rentin cash for the time the house has been oc- 


new fence may be seen, though in most instan- , 
ces there is nothing more than an impromptu } 
one, made of the tops of pine trees driven down 
diagonally and crossing each other. Give them 
one year’s crops, and teachers for all, irrespec- ' 
tive of color, and a marked change will soon be 
apparent. I am certain, in the North, under 


the same circumstances, this change would have 


been developed long ere this. 

Arrived at Fairfax Station, and finding I 
had considerable time to spare before the train 
would arrive, I spent a portion of it in visiting 
the colored families clustered there, giving | 
them such counsel as I thought appropriate, 
and querying of them as to their prospect for 
the future when they leave here, which must. 
take place sooner or later. Poor creatures, I 
had almost said they had no prospective future ; 


cupied. 

These cases may seem to the general reader 
to he very trifling matters to put in print, but 
could they be present, and hear their simple un- 
varpished stories, as I did, they could not but be 
interested. Three more complaints of the like 
character were made the same day. Captain 
Ross made very careful notes of each case, and 
made special appointments to go and attend to 
them during the week. These things cost him 
much time and labor in riding all over the 


county, for the purpose of examining into and 


settling them, although the amount involved is 


frequently very trifling If any confirmation 
_ Were wanting as to the necessity for a ‘“‘ Freed- 


men’s Bureau,” such cases as these will furnish 


_it, as showing the spirit of oppression and injus- 


tice still existing, irrespective of the amount of 


not being in a condition to command any| fraud committed. May these poor creatures 
definite purpose, they know not where to go nor , ever and everywhere find as faithful a protector! 
what to do. Two things, however, pre-eminently Having now fulfilled the object of my mission 
occupy placesin their hearts: the possession of as far as practicable, and feeling something like 
a cabin of their own, witha little spot of ground | doing a little travelling on my own account, I 


for a garden, and the means of education. One 
poor fellow, who has a wife and four children, 
is now offered seventy-five cents per day for his 
labor, and thinks he -had better accept it for 
the present. He is now indebted to the proprie- 
tor of a small store at the station, to the 
amount of several dollars. 

With this storekeeper I had half an hour’s 
conversation. As he is the agent of the Rail- 
road Company, I should suppose his proclivities 
were Southern. Though apparently very poor, 
I found him kind and good-hearted. When I 
went in, he was writing a letter for one of the 
colored women, who, he informed me, was also 
in his debt. I was glad to find there was some 


took the night train at the “Station ” at eight 
o’clock, and after changing cars at Gordonsville, 
at midnight, arrived at Richmond a quarter 
past five next morning. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and I felt little or no inclina- 
tion to sleep. The imperfect view I had of the 
country disclosed much of a coptiuuation of the 
same desolate appearances, until some time be- 
fore we reached Gordonsville. Previous to that, 
I bad noticed but very féw houses, and those 
were apparently the abodes of poverty. After 
leaving Gordonsville, the want of improvement 
was again apparent until we neared Rich- 
mond. 

In the car I had quite an interesting conver- 
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sation with an intelligent gentlemen, who had 
himself been a slaveholder, and his father be- 
fore him. I told him I had been an uncon- 
ditional opponent of slavery all my life; while 
he assented to my view that both master and 
slave would be ultimately benefitted by the 
great change that has been brayght about. On 
the suffrage question, he thought if the North 
would only wait a little while, their purpose 
would be as fully effected as they could desire; 
he himself would be entirely willing for it un- 
der a qualification, (reading, writing, &c.,) that 
when they reached a point of intelligence, 
where they would be competent to judge, it 
should be granted them, and the knowledge of 
this would be an incentive to exertion on their 


‘parts to attain this point of intelligence; ex- 


pressing the opinion at the same time, that the 
South generally was prepared for this. At 
present, they were such an impressible people, 
that without sufficient knowledge, unprincipled 
politicians could, with the aid of intoxicating 
drinks, mould and shape their votes in any way 
they pleased. 

He deplored the degeneracy of the Virginia 
Legislature as compared with past times, 
quoting, in his comparisons some of its antece- 
dents, and altogether the interview was very 
pleasant if not instructive. 

(To be continued.) 


ene = 
LIFE. 


BY CAROLINE A. BRIGGS, 
“ Perfect through sufferiog.’—Paut. 


Must I suffer ere my spirit 
Shall attain its highest goal? 
Opens there no smoother pathway 
To the upward struggling soul ? 
No—like seed that through thick darkness 
Gropes its way above the sod, 
So this soul of mine must ever 
Struggle through the dark to God! 


Light untempered pales the Blossom, 
Suns unclouded blight the Grain— 
So the Love that’s winged with Wisdom 

Calls His clouds and gives them Rain. 
I, a Plant in God’s great Garden, 

Grain within His guarded Field, 
Need I not, as well as Sunshine, 

Rain to make me thrive and yield ? 


In the Day the great Earth wearies, 
Sickens ’neath the burning Sun; _ 
In the Night she rallies nobly 
Till ber streugth is all re-won. 
Dews fresh dropt from Nature’s chalice, 
Cool and quicken all her powers, 
Fit her for another morrow’s 
Struggle through the sultry hours. 


In the light my soul grows sickly, 
Sluggish, faint—until, at length, 
In the Dark how strong it struggles, 
Battling for its bartered strength ! 
Tears, like dews, refresh and hallow 

All its powers for noble strife ; 
Fit and nerve it for another 
Upward effort inio Life. 
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Life is Toil—He lives, He only, 
Who, amid his daily cares, 
Sees a mighty End upspringing, 
Like choice Wheat among the Tares. 
He who Patience gleans from Trial, 
Strength from Struggle, Hope from Pain, 
He twice lives—on Earth—in Heaven— 
He who lives once, lives again! 
—WNational Era. 


oncercabeilitinnates 
LLOYD’S 
(Concluded from page 93.) 

The reading-room, which is next to the un- 
der-writers’ room, is supplied with the com- 
mercial journals of all nations; and here may 
be seen from time to time the merchants of 
foreign lands, as well as our home capitalists, 
gleaning from unnumbered documents, written 
and printed, the information they want. An 
orderly, almost perfect silence, prevails, and 
waiters, who only whisper, are ever on the alert 
to supply the lists as they are called for, and 
the very last intelligence from any and every 
port on the seas, at an instant’s notice. For 
in this spot is concentred all that is positively 
known concerning every civilized venture afloat, 
from whatever port it may have sailed and to 
whatever region it may be bound il from 
whence it will, a vessel may insured at 
Lloyd’s, and in practice there is hardly ever a 
barque sailing from a Christian country that is 
not so insured in whole or in part. This is 
managed by the medium of a vast system of 
agency, which is ever active among all maritime 
peoples—the agents of the United Kingdom 
amounting to a hundred and fifty, and the 
foreign agents nearly doubling that number. It 
is from these agents, who write by every mail 
and telepraph every serious casualty, that that 
vast mass of intelligence is received which ren- 
ders Lloyd’s the never failing source of infor- 
mation on all marine matters. 

The merchants’ room, which is frequented by 
a different class of subscribers, not insurers, is 
under the management of a master, speaking 
several languages; is supplied with duplicates 
of the “ books,” and with the English and 
foreign newspapers, and is the centre of vari- 
ous mercantile transactions other than insurance. 
The captains’ room, to which the readiest ac- 
cess is by the captains’ entrance on the north 
side of the Exchange, is for the transaction of 
captains’ business by appointment with their 
owners, and for sales and transfers of ships’ 
and ship stores. It is, further, a commodious 
coffee and refreshment room, where the viands 
are supplied at moderate price. On the floor 
above the subscription rooms are the chart-room, 
the committee-rooms, and the various domestic 
offices. 

‘The above is about as much as can be learned 
by a casual visit to this unique establishment, 
which certainly never had its like in any other 
age or country. It may be regarded as a colossal 
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institution for rendering the destructive forces 
of nature, harmless against the enterprise of 
commerce. In one respect it does this, for it 
prevents the diminution of what is literally 
“ floating capital,’ and keeps the keels of com- 
merce for ever gliding in their ocean path. 
But there is another and a grim side to this 
bold picture. Yon moneyed arbiter may 
underwrite the “ Betsy Jane,” and if she is 
crunched to atoms by the grinding ice-drift, 
or founders like lead in the bosom of the tem- 
pest, he may set her duplicate afloat with tim- 
bers as sound and a cargo asrich. But what 
of the thirty men and seven or eight boys, 
who started so merrily on their voyage four 
months ago—now perished for ever in those dis- 
mal gulfs? Can he underwrite them? can he 
set them afloat once more, and quench the 
mothers’ sobs, and dry the windows’ tears? It 
isa ghastly thought that the increase of our com- 
mercial marine is marked by concurrent increase 
of death by drowning, and the horrors of ship- 
wreck. The proof of this is afforded by the books 
of Lloyd’s, whose evidence is not to be gainsayed. 
We epeak within the mark when we affirm that 
the loss lif by casualties at sea, reported at 
Lloyd’s, averages not less than twelve hundred 
men and boys per year. Of these as many, prob- 
ably, as four to five hundred form the crews of 
vessels sailing from our island ports every year, 
which are never heard of again; for it is a 
fact, that fifty vessels on an average annually 


leave our harbors, which never arrive anywhere, 
and the cause of whose total destruction remains 


for ever unknown. The next most fatal class 
are those which founder at sea, leaving survi- 
vors to tell the ead history of loss and suffering 
—and these amount annually to about two hun- 
dred and twenty. Almost as large a number 
are every year abandoned by their crews, who 
take to their boats to save their lives if possible. 
Those totally wrecked in the same space of time 
are about five hundred and seventy ; while those 
driven ashore and partially wrecked are over 
twelve hundred. Serious damage by collision, 
in which vessels only save themselves from 
sinking, by running into the nearest port, oc- 
curs six hundred times, while various other 
easualties of less frequent occurrence, includ- 
ing casualties by fire, by ice, by pirates, etc., 
etc., raise the whole list to no Sans than three 
thousand in a single year, in sailing vessels 
alone. Among steamers the loss and damage, 
proportionably to tonnage, is not nearly so 
great, but still the array of accidents is a gloomy 
one. 

The question naturally arises, on contemplat- 
ing such a portentious list of calamities, what 
class of vessels is most liable to them? Out of 
the three thousand casualties recorded in Lloyd’s 
books in a year, not more than sixteen are set 
down against vessels of seven hundred tons 
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burden and upwards. The rule would appear 
to be, that the larger the vessel, or the more 
valuable the venture, the less liable it is to suf- 
fer wreck or accident. Not that there is any 
protective property in the mere element of size, 
but because in large vessels there will be found 
a well qualified commander and an efficient 
crew, while smaller vessels are often kept weak- 
handed from false notions of economy, and thus 
in the hour of storm and peril they are wrecked 
from the want of sufficient skill and strength 
on board to navigate them safely. It is of course 
impossible that the whole of our mercantile ma- 
rine should consist of large vessels of great ton- 
nage ; insuch vessels many branches of commerce 
could only be carried on at a ruinous loss, if at. 
all. ‘There must be small vessels for the coast, 
the European and the Mediterranean traffic; 
but there is no rearon why they should not be 
as well manned and commanded as the monster 
merchantmen that trade with China and the 
Indies. We hold that a vessel of four hundred 
to five hundred tons, fairly manned, and free 
from the incubus of a deck cargo, inasmuch as 
she is more manageable, is safer in the nar- 
row seas than one of two thousand ; but the mis- 
chief is, that such vessels, being mostly com- 
manded by men who are part owners, and who, 
heedless of their responsibilities, are interested 
in saving expense, seldom are fairly manned, 
and carry very little of the science of navigation 
on board. These are conclusions which, how- 
ever unwilling we may be to arrive at them, we 
cannot escape, for “ Lloyd’s List” brings them 
home to us with irresistible force, speaking in 
facts which cannot be tampered with or eluded. 
The remedy, then, so far as a remedy is obtain- 
able against the overwhelming loss of life at sea, 
annually suffered by this country, will come with 
a better educated class of sea captains, and 
crews of well-trained, disciplined, and well-paid 
seamen. 

The total loss, either of life or property, can- 
not be accurately arrived at through the infor- 
mation concentrated at Lloyd’s, as casualties 
must occasionally happen which do not get 
reported in their books. As to life we have 
given ap approximation above ; as to property 
it has been calculated that about 250,000 tons 
of shipping are lost every year. At the cost 
for building, of £10 a ton, this would give 
£2,500,000 as the money loss incurred by 
owners, or by the underwriters in the case of 
such vessels as are insured, every year for the 
vessels alone. If the value of the car 
amount to only as much, then £5,000,000 
sterling in value of the products of human 
industry are swamped in the fathomless ocean, 
and lost to the communities for whom they were 
designed. Verily there is room for under 
writing, and reason enough why the, under- 
writer should not feel himself on a bed of roses, 
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“ When the stormy winds do blow, do blow— 
When the stormy winds do blow.” 

“But” says the reader, “ who is, or was 
Lloyd, the founder of this responsible and 
ubiquitous institution ? you have not introduced 
us to him after all.” Well, that“is rather a 
difficult question. We can get at nothing like 
a detailed account of the man. Some two 
centuries ago he was described in a title-page 
as a“ Gentleman well known for obliging the 
Public with the Freshest and most Authentic 
Ship News ;” and forty years before that, he 
or his progenitor, was mentioned in the “ Tat- 
ler ;” and again, ten years before that he was 
referred to in a poem which had but an ephe- 
meral existence. All search for him previous 
to the date of 1700 is vain, and who he was 
cannot be told at this time of day. The man 
himself has been forgotten for many a long year ; 
but—stat nominis umbra—the shadow of his 
name does indeed stand, a beneficent power 
looming over land and sea; and it may be 
said, in-poetical phrase, 

“To brood o’er the waters wherever they roll, 


From the day-darting zone to the night shadowed 
pole. 


From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
WHETHER CHOLERA IS CONTAGIOUS. 
BY JACOB BIGELOW, M. D. 

Within the present century, cholera, a dis- 
ease indigenous in hot climates of the East, has, 
at various intervals, made its appearance in the 
temperate latitudes of Kuropeand America. It 
is now again exciting interest from its pos- 
sible and perbaps probable approach to this 
country. 

The experience of the last thirty or forty 
years has led a majority of medical men who 
had observed the disease to believe, that, as a 
general law, itis not contagious. In this belief 
I must individually remain, until evidence more 
satisfactory than any which has yet appeared 
shall justify an opposite conviction. 

The great epidemics of 1830 and 1847 had a 
remarkable coincidence in the path which they 
pursued, and in the order and dates of their ar- 
rival in different cities. They seem to have 
followed certain great routes of travel, and to 
have avoided others equally frequented. Ac- 
cording to Leségue, they both visited consecu- 
tively, and in corresponding months, Tiflis, As- 
trachan, Moscow, Petersburg and Berlio. In 
1831, cholera did not take the most frequented 
route from Berlin to Paris, but passed along the 
shores of the Baltic, crossed over to Sunderland, 
went down to London, and again crossed the 
channel and arrived in Paris about six months 
after its appearance in Berlin.’ A disease propa- 
gated by contagion of any kind would hardly 
have avoided the most frequented thoroughfares 
from Be:lin to Paris, while it oceupi-d half a 
year in going round by England. 


The epidemic now or lately prevailing in 
Europe appears to date back at least nine 
months, at which time it existed among the 
caravans of pilgrims visiting or returning from 
the city of Mecca. In the middle of May last 
it was at Alexandria and Cairo, in June at 
Constantinople, Ancona and Marseilles, and in 
November at Paris, Havre and other European 
cities. 

“Thus it appears that cholera has now existed 
in Europe from three to eight months, among 
cities having constant commercial intercourse 
with seaports of the United States during which 
time thousands of passengers and tens of thou- 
sands of bales and packages have been landed 
in our maritime cities. If cholera were as 
contagious or portable as many believe it to be, 
it ought to have begun and perhaps finished 
its work in many of our seaports before this 
time. 

Epidemic require two things for their in- 
troduction and extension. These are—first, 
predisposition in the inhabitants of the place 
visited ; and, second, the arrival or presence of 
an exciting cause. This cause in some epi- 
demics, such as small-pox, is contagion. In 
others it is an occult influence, not yet dis- 
covered nor understood, nor known to be con- 
trolled, except in some instances, by hygienic 
agencies. No country, I believe, has succeed- 
ed in keeping out cholera by quarantines, and 
no country, as far as we know, can produce it 
artificially or retain it after the predisposition 
has disappeared. In its own time it moves on 
thoroughfares where men ure travelling, and 
spreads into cities where they are stationary, 
for no better known reason than that mankind 
are its necessary food, and that where there 
are no people.there can be no cholera. But 
why, of two frequented roads or cities, it selects 
one and avoids the other, investigators have not 
yet been able to satisfy us. 

The credit of having introduced the present 
epidemic into Europe is by a sort of popnlar 
acclamation assigned to the hosts of squalid 
devotees who perform an annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Yet we are told that “the cholera 
exists every year among the caravans of Mus- 
selmans arriving at the holy cities® so that 
their supposed mission of forwarding the 
cholera to Europe in most years fails to be per- 
formed. 

Cholera, like influenza and some other mi- 
gratory diseases, has usually but not always ad- 
vanced from east to west. Of the. vehicle in 
which it travels, or the course it is next to take, 
we know about as much as mankind knew of 
the cause of lightning before the discovery of 
electricity. Its conveyance and prepagation 
have been ascribed to air, to water, to material 
foci, to electricity, to ozone or to the want of 
it. Of late, in consequence of the vast develop- 
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ment by the microscope, of the existence every- 
where of minute living organisms, it has become 
more common to ascribe the arrival of this and 
other like epidemics to certain unseen “ germs” 
which are called seeds or ova, cryptogamic or 
animalcular, accordingas the fancy of the theorist 
inclines him to adopt a vegetable or an animal 
nomenclature. 

But in this, as in many other cases, it is 
easier to trace an analogy, or to assume a cause, 
than it is‘to. prevent an effect. Although in- 
quirers have been indefatigable in their attempts 
to enlighten the world on the means of ridding 
ourselves of the presence of the various offen- 
sive co-tenants of our globe, yet no crusade has 
= succeeded in banishing from our fields and 

shouses the unwelcome swarms of mosquitoes, 
worms, grubs and flies, which molest us with 
their annual presence; nor in suppressing the 
blight of grain, the potato rot, or the peach tree 
disease. Happily some if not most of these have 
their periods of abatement or disappearance, and 
this rather through the order of Providence 
than the agency of man. Cholera seems to 
abide in the same category. We know little 
of its’ exciting cause, and not much of its 
prevention, except, that by following in our 
personal habits the dictates of reason and ex- 
perience, we diminish both the frequency and 
danger of its occurrence. 


—_—_———-a8 


ITEMS. 


Concress.—In the Senate a resolution was adopt- 
ed to print four hundred thousand copies of the 
Patent Office Report ; also a resolution appropriating 
$121,785 for fulfilling certain treaties with Indians 
on the Upper Missouri and Upper Platte rivers, A 
resolution to discontinue the branch mint at New 
Orleans and transfer it to Nevada was referred. The 
habeas corpus bill was considered and finally passed 
with some amendments. The bill to grant Ameri- 
can registers to certain English-built vessels was re- 
ported from the Committee of Commerce and agreed 
to. A bill was offered providing for the establish- 
ment of melting and assaying offices at various 
points ia the gold and silver regions of the Rocky 
mountain basins. 

In Troe Hovuss.—A resolution was offered, as an 
amendment to the Constitution, to apportion repre- 
sentation according to the number of voters in the 
several States. The Committee on Military Affairs 
were instructed to inquire into the propriety of pro- 
viding by law for the punishment of fraudulent 
claim agents. A resolution prescribing eight hours 
as the legal limit of a day’s work in the District of 
Columbia was postponed. The Judiciary Committee 
were instructed to inquire what legislation was ne- 
cessary for the confiscation of lands purchased by 
the rebel Government and used as prison camps. The 
bill providing for deficiencies in the appropriation 
for public priating was passed. Memorials of the Wis- 
consin Legislature asking Congress to give consent 
to the change in the route of the land-grant railway 
from Portage to Bayfield and thence to Superior, and 
asking a grant of lands to aid in the construction of 
such of the Portage and Superior railroad as ex- 
tends from Fon du Lac to Ripon, were referred to 
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the Committee on Public Lands. An invitation from 
the colored citizens of the District to the members 
of the House, to be present at the celebration of the 
anniversary of their emancipation, was presented 
and read. 

Tse FrespmMen.—The colored people celebrated 
the fourth anniversary of emancipation in the 
District of Columbia, in Washington city, on the 
19th inst. 


John Ely, Chief Superintendent in charge of 
Freedmen in State of Kentucky,*writing to “ Friends’ 
Association for the Aid and Elevation of Freedmen,” 
says, ‘‘ The Freedmen, as a class, are well employed 
in this State, and all who are able show a laudable 
disposition to aid and assist their poor brethren, 
All classes of them, old as well as young, evince a 
desire to learn to read and write ; many schools have 
been established througsout the State, eepecially in 
the larger towns, all taught by black people, and 
supported entirely by contributious from the Freed- 
men themselves.” 


Under the civil-rights law, in a recent case in 
Anne Arundel county, Maryland, a colored man was 
placed on the witness stand; a new thing in that State. 


)DWIN HALL & CU., 28 South Second St., would inform the 

Friends of this city, and those who contemplate visiting it, 

that they keep a large stock of goods adapted to their wants. 

Plain Silks, Neat style Silks, Neat style Poplivs, Pisin Poplins, 

Plain Mohbairs, Neat style Mohairs, Neat style Lawns, with many 

other style of goods suitable for a ueat pluin taste. Plain style 
a Shawls, Barege Shawls. 


LARK & BIDDLE, JEWELLERS, (Successors to Thos. C. 
Garrett,) No. 712 Chestnut 8t., invite attention to their large 
stock of American, English, and Swiss Watches, which they offer 
at the lowest gold rates. Also a fine assortment of Silver and 
Silver-plated Ware. Prices reduced to correspond with the 
heavy decline in gold. ; 
423555123t. 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
aud made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makes a specialty of that part of the Hutting Business, 
425, 65, 512 00. 


A. WILUDMAN, Dealer in House-f URNISHING Goops. A gene 

e ral assortment of ‘Tin, lrun, Wouuen and Willow Ware, Ja 

panned and Britannia Ware, Cutlery, Spoous, &c., No. 925 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. 421 10t pf. 


YEUKES & WUUD, 702 Arch St., would respectfully call theat 
S tention of Friends to their lurge stuck of Plain Goods. The 
Dress Goods and Silk Department contains all the new and choice 
siyles of plain and meuium fabrics, in silk and wool. Hous 
Furnishing Department, Linen Sueetings, ‘Lable Linens, Napkins, 
Towelling, Tickings, Muslins, &c. Cloths @nd Cassimeres for men 
and boys, in every variety. White Gvods, including Book Mu» 
lins, Taritons, &c. Stokes & Woop, 

702, Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ELLEVUK FEMALS INSTITUTE—A SOARDING-ScCHROOL 
ror Ginis. The Spring and Summmer Term of this Insti- 
tution, will commence Oth mov. 21st, 1866, and continue in session 
twelve weeks. For details see Circular, to obtain which, address 
the Principals, Attleboro’ P. U., Bucks county, Pa. - 


IsRakL J. GRAHAME 
tf. av nfr.414. ’ } Principals. 


Jans P. GRaninue, 
conse ce ishotensatsitsnsinanianaastirnaanioacncicamnitanitiiianantitl 
\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHUUL FOK BOYS, situated o@ 
C the Crosswicks Koad, three miles trom Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution wiil commence oB 
the 2lst of Fifth month, 1866, and continue twenty weeks 
Terms, $85. For further particulais address 
Henky W. Rivewar, 
4766 t 3367 pmnzzpain. Crosswicks P.U., Burlington Co., NJ. 


M. HEACOUK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assuriment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for b unerals turnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Buriel 
Ground,—Funerals, and ail other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 811. ly. was mp. 


EW ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel com 
bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors for Sewing 
Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts to 
be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucumbers, 
&c. For sale at the Hardware Store of + 
TRUMAN & Snaw, 
310tf. No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 





